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produce an extraordinary impression of culture and
elegance and established power.
Yet, they are not palaces. There is something easy-
going and unofficial about them. Between library and
saloon one comes on little rooms, full of sporting
prints and comfortable untidiness; the bedrooms up-
stairs are friendly with chintz and flowered wallpaper.
Even the great rooms themselves, with their roomy
writing tables, their armchairs, their tables piled with
albums and commonplace books, seem designed less
for state occasions than for private life: for leisure and
, lounging, for intimate talk, and desultory reading.
And the portraits that glow down from the walls
exhibit a similar character. The gentlemen lean back
in their hunting coats, the ladies stroll in their parks
with spaniels snapping at the ribbons that dangle from
the garden hats, slung on their arms. In big and in
detail these houses convey an effect of splendid natural-
ness. In this they are typical of the society which was
their creator.
The Whig aristocracy was a unique product of
English civilization. It was before all things a govern-
ing class. At a time when economic power was con-
centrated in the landed interest, the Whigs were among
the biggest landowners: their party was in office for
the greater part of the eighteenth century; during this
period they possessed a large proportion of the seats in